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or wealth, or class, or training.    His championship 1876-85.
of household suffrage in counties redeemed for him
the support of the working classes, alienated by his
proposal to abolish the income tax5 and by his im-
perfect sympathy with trade unions.    His foreign
policy, right or wrong, was at least intelligible to
the multitude, whom Lord  Beaconsfield's show}7'
imperialism did not touch.    His zeal for economy,
which in his first Government he enforced, was
highly approved in homes where every penny of
taxation made a difference.     He had sat in the
House of Commons since he was twenty-three,
and after  Mr,  Disraeli's withdrawal  in 1876, he
was beyond question the first  man there.     His
eloquence, his knowledge, his resource in strategy
and  debate,  even his splendid presence and his
melodious voice, gave him a singular position both
in Parliament and in the country at large.    Hated
and dreaded by his opponents, he was adored and
almost idolised by the  party which he had not
joined till the middle of his extraordinary career.
At a period of gloom and disaster in the Soudan a
Liberal Member of Parliament, addressing his con-
stituents, and defending as well as he could the
Minister's policy, remarked parenthetically that of
course even Mr. Gladstone was not infallible.    His
agent told him afterwards that this was the one
sentence in his speech which did not please the
audience,    "But surely/' said the Member, "Mr.
Gladstone is not infallible.   He is human."   " That
may be/' was the reply.     "But the people do
not like to be told so."    Of course "the people"
meant one party in the State.    Yet even with this
qualification  such   idolatry was  not   wholesome.
The people, Liberal or Conservative, could hardly
criticise the details of the Irish Land Bill.    On
broad matters of national policy it was right and
proper   that   they should   form   an   independent